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EARLY PIRACY AND COLONIAL COMMERCE. 1 

THERE have been few phases of American history, either 
in colonial times or under the constitution, which have 
been so persistently neglected as that of the exploits of the 
pirates during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
of their depredations on the commerce of the colonies, es- 
pecially those of the South. There have been many students 
of early American commerce, and not a few valuable works 
have been put forth from time to time on the subject ; but 
not one of these students has treated the history of the pi- 
rates with the consideration due it. The oppressive naviga- 
tion laws of every period from the days of the Rump Parlia- 
ment to the outbreak of the American Revolution, have been 
discussed and reviewed from every standpoint, but no one 
has recognized the importance of the piracies which were in 
a large measure the outgrowth of these very laws to which 
so much attention has been given. Characters that really 
played a prominent part in the American history of those 
early times, have been by common consent relegated to the 
r61e of heroes of mediocre, blood-ahd-thunder novels. A 
well known English writer but a few months ago undertook 
a review of Captain Charles Johnson's little read "History of 
the Pyrates," and instead of directing the attention of histo- 
rians to this new and interesting field, contented himself with 
commending Johnson's unique old volumes to the perusal of 

x The chief authorities relied on in this article are the North Carolina 
Colonial Records ; Memoranda of documents in the London State Paper Of- 
fice in the South Carolina Historical Society Collections, Vols. I and 2 ; Hew- 
at's History of South Carolina; Rivers' Early History of South Carolina; 
Statutes of the Realm ; South Carolina Statutes at Large ; South Carolina 
Commons House, and Council Journals (MS.) ; andjohnson's History of the 
Pyrates. The last named work was at first approached with some trepida- 
tion, but when it was compared with contemporary MS. records, it was 
found to be remarkably accurate in even the smallest details. The edition 
used was the first, published about 1726. The later editions are not so reli- 
able. 
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Mr. W. Clark Russell, and the no less sensational Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 

The few historians who have condescended to touch the 
subject at all, have not considered it of sufficient importance 
to warrant any original research, but have consented in every 
instance to the use of second-hand materials, and the result 
has been that they have fallen into repeated errors. A nota- 
ble case of this is the expedition against the celebrated pirate 
Richard Worley, which was successfully led in person by 
Governor Robert Johnson, of South Carolina. In his "His- 
tory" Charles Johnson gave a very inaccurate account of the 
circumstances, and every historian from that day to this, in- 
cluding every one of the accepted American authorities, has 
followed his error, although a glance at the Vice-Admiralty 
Court records, which are easily accessible, would have cor- 
rected it in a moment. The same thing is to be remarked 
in regard to the blockading and laying under tribute of the 
port of Charles-Town, S. C, by Edward Thatch. Charles- 
Town was at that time (17 18) one of the first ports of the 
new world, and it would seem that this was an event of suf- 
ficient importance to guarantee its being stated at least with- 
out inexcusable errors. But half the accounts give Stede 
Bonnet as the hero of this bold exploit, whereas he was 
scarcely more than a privileged prisoner on Thatch's vessel 
when the outrage occurred. These are only a few of the in- 
stances where flagrant error has been accepted as historic 
truth ; many other occurrences which caused great excitement 
both in the colonies and in mercantile circles in England at 
the time have been entirely passed over by later historians. 

The appearance of pirates on the coasts of America was 
coeval with the earliest settlements in the new world, and to 
secure a complete view of their history, we have to refer to 
conditions which existed far back in the middle of the six- 
teenth century. But these piracies are not to be considered 
as a part of those which enter so largely into the commercial 
history of the North American colonies, or those of the South 
o which we propose to speak more particularly. At that 
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time the English colonies had not yet been planted, and it 
was from the founding of these that the occurrences of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, which had so great an 
effect on commerce, date. Many of the earliest settlers were 
adventurers, not in the then honororable meaning of that 
term, but in the strictest latter-day disreputable sense. The 
countries of Europe when anxious to rid themselves of tur- 
bulent elements, offered special inducements to the objec- 
tionable individuals to emigrate. By England in particular 
was this custom practiced, and the better classes in the colo- 
nies frequently complained of the unloading of the refuse 
population of the mother-country on their shores. Under 
these circumstances it is not surprising that bold, bad men 
with criminal propensities, if not genuine outlaws, flocked to 
America as a field in which they could indulge their evil na- 
tures with comparatively little interruption, and it was this 
class that fostered the spirit which soon broke forth in all 
kinds of crime and lawlessness. 

It is safe to say that when the English began to settle the 
southern plantations, the pirates from the Spanish main had 
for many years been occupying the coasts at their pleasure. 
Indented as it was by numerous harbors and inlets, it afforded 
them a safe refuge when pursued by enemies, and was a most 
available place for refitting and repairing after a cruise. 
Here, too, they could bring their prizes, and, if ancient tra- 
dition be true, bury their treasures. The coast country was 
a wilderness inhabited only by scattered tribes of savages, 
and once within the headlands of the spacious harbors, they 
were protected from interference, and could plot their nefa- 
rious schemes at their leisure. 

The most powerful of these pirates were men who had en- 
tered upon their careers with special commissions from the 
English government. Ever since before Blake's great victo- 
ry over the Spaniards, at Santa Cruz, the American seas had 
been covered with privateers, commissioned to prey upon the 
commerce of Spain, and for many years, scarcely a month 
passed without seeing these licensed freebooters sail into the 
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colonies, their vessels loaded with the spoil of their latest 
expedition. Not infrequently they would meet with rich 
prizes, ships of treasure and plate, and on coming into the 
provinces they would scatter their gold and silver about with 
so generous a hand that their appearance soon came to be 
welcomed by the trading classes, and by means of their 
wealth they ingratiated themselves, not only with the people, 
but with the highest officials of the government. For many 
years after the founding of Carolina, most of the currency 
used in that settlement was the gold and silver brought in 
by the pirates and privateers from their cruises in the West 
Indian waters. It is, therefore, not surprising that the colo- 
nists should have entertained feelings of friendship for them, 
and the moral tone of the mass of the inhabitants was not 
so high that they were particularly shocked at certain rumors 
that the strangers did not always secure their rich prizes by 
means that could bear the light of an official inquiry. 

In those rude days the line between privateering and pi- 
racy was not very strongly marked, and when peace was 
declared between England and Spain, these bold rovers who 
had rendered such good service to the Crown in time of war, 
had no idea of having their occupation taken from them by 
so small a thing as a treaty patched up between the contend- 
ing powers. The English government was evidently con- 
cerned but little about their depredations as their commis- 
sions were not officially revoked until several years later, and 
the Carolinians with whom they spent much of their ill-got 
gold, continued to receive them on terms of friendship. 

This state of affairs continued for several years until, 
growing bolder, the privateers, now resolved into pirates by 
the king's proclamation, began to extend their operations. 
They no longer confL ed their depredations to the commerce 
of his Catholic Majesty, but if they chanced to meet a vessel 
flying the English colors, they did not hesitate to order her 
to heave to, and many a "t'me was the ensign of St. George 
lowered before the black flag. Masters came into London 
with grievous tales of outrages suffered at the hands of pi- 
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rates on the high seas, and it was not long before complaints 
began to be heard in the counting houses of the provincial 
capitals themselves. At first they attracted but little atten- 
tion, but by the beginning of the year 1683 they began to 
assume some definite shape, and to be heard from persons 
whose position and influence commanded notice. Sir Thomas 
Lynch, Governor of Jamaica, during this year filed an infor- 
mation with the Lords of the Committee for Trade and Plan- 
tations, and a few weeks later the attention of the govern- 
ment was directed to "the great damage that does arise in 
his Majesty's service by harboring and encouraging pirates" 
in certain parts of America. Laws were promulgated for the 
suppression of piracy, but they were little regarded, and when 
James II. mounted the throne, he found the commerce of the 
new world suffering severely from the depredations of the 
outlaws who had established their headquarters in the West 
Indies, and the more unsettled portions of Carolina. One of 
the few redeeming features of James's reign was his conduct 
of naval affairs, and he prided himself that he could easily 
overcome the difficulty which confronted him. But the task 
was a far greater one than the weak monarch had anticipated. 
Years of tolerance, and even encouragement, had inspired 
the buccaneers with very broad notions of the dignity of 
their position in the world. The piratical trade of that time 
had splendid traditions, and the lawless rovers, proud of the 
record of their predecessors, had grown as bold and insolent 
as the Barbary monarchs of the African coast. It was not 
without a glow of pride that they recalled the time when 
their power had enabled them to turn from the chase of the 
merchantmen on the seas to the bombardment of fortified 
ports, and the sack of the rich and popalous cities of the 
Spanish main and their more recent trrrmphs had filled them 
with a lawless arrogance which now threatened to drive the 
English flag from the shores of the new world. 

The situation was made far more serious by the fact that 
many of the highest officials in the colonies were in collu- 
sion with the pirates. In 1684 Sir Richard Kyrle, Governor 
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of South Carolina, died, and Robert Quarry, Secretary of trie 
Province, assumed control of the government without author- 
ity from the Proprietors. Quarry was a man of considerable 
distinction, and bad filled numerous offices of trust in the 
colony. A few months before, it had been recommended that 
"as the governor will not in all probability always reside in 
Charles-Town, which is so near the sea as to be in danger 
from a sudden invasion of pirates," Governor Kyrle should 
" commissionate a particular Governor for Charles-Town who 
may act in his absence," and Quarry was suggested as a suit- 
able person for this office. It was this recommendation that 
made Quarry feel justified in assuming control when Kyrle 
died, but when he found himself at the head of affairs, his 
cupidity proved stronger than his honesty. So flagrant was 
his encouragement of the buccaneers that within two months 
he was removed from office, and deprived of his regular post 
as Secretary. 

During all this period, the commerce of the southern colo- 
nies had been steadily declining. The navigation laws which 
permitted no merchandise to be carried to or from the colonies 
in any save English bottoms, and which prevented the expor- 
tation of goods to any country save England, had so reduced 
profits that many of the colonists preferred to raise prod- 
ucts which could be disposed of in the province; and the 
English merchants began to lose interest in settlements which 
so encouraged the pirates that it was dangerous for any mer- 
chant sail to venture along their coasts unless well armed, 
and manned by a powerful crew. It might appear that the 
colonists were the greatest sufferers from these conditions, but 
such was not the case. Restricted as they were by the navi- 
gation laws, they were more than pleased to tolerate traders 
who could afford to sell the products of the world's markets 
at the lowest figures, since they cost nothing more than a few 
stout blows which were enjoyed rather than considered a 
hardship. It paid the Americans to run the risk of losing 
their outward-bound cargoes when by this toleration they 
could buy in the cheapest market the world had ever known. 
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In 1690 the Carolinas reached their lowest commercial ebb. 
The laws promulgated by James had not been enforced, and 
the efforts of the home government after the revolution of 
1688 were equally futile. The year following the accession 
of William and Mary, saw James Colleton governor of South 
Carolina, and with his hands upheld by the Proprietors, he 
entered upon an administration, the history of which is, in a 
very modified degree, of course, a marked parallel to the great 
contest between the King and the Commons which culmi- 
nated in the great rebellion in England a half century pre- 
vious. The struggle between the governor and the people 
had been in progress for some time, when the Proprietors or- 
dered Colleton to convene no more Assemblies without spe- 
cific instructions, except in case of some extraordinary neces- 
sity. As the laws were enacted for a term of only two years, 
in 1670 the Province found itself without a single statute in 
force. It had been with the greatest difficulty that the laws 
against the pirates had been enforced at all, and now that they 
had all expired by limitation, in a very short time the bucca- 
neers swarmed upon the coast in great numbers, and Carolina 
bade fair to become the most notorious pirate rendezvous in 
America. But fortunately a speedy change of government was 
followed by a re-enactment of the laws, and the colony was 
spared this shame. The current of events was not easily 
stemmed, however, and the law was not restored before the 
pirates had gained a hold on the colony which the most des- 
perate efforts of the government could not shak'e off. The 
few who were brought to trial escaped by the most shameless 
bribery of juries, and the highest officials of the courts were 
not free from imputations of the most corrupt conduct. The 
corruption crept into the colonial Assembly, and a strenuous 
attempt was made to pass a bill for the drawing of juries 
which was designedly framed to secure the speedy release of 
all pirate defendants. Failing in this through the interposi- 
tion of the governor, the friends of the outlaws determined to 
force their point at the bar of justice itself. "The courts of 
law became scenes of altercation, discord and confusion," 
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says the old historian Hewat, "and bold and seditious speeches 
were made from the bar in contempt of the Proprietors and 
their government." 

But a brighter future was in store for the province. Much 
of the turmoil and lawlessness of recent years had been di- 
rectly traceable to the Utopian Fundamental Constitutions 
which the Proprietors insisted upon enforcing in every im- 
practicable detail, and in 1693 this code which was framed by 
the great philosopher Locke to be "the sacred and unaltera- 
ble form and rule of government of Carolina forever," was 
abrogated. This abrogation marks the turning point in Car- 
olina's early history. Although little immediate improvement 
is to be noted, the colony was placed in a position where re- 
form could be worked out successfully. The influences which 
tended to a better condition of affairs, could now have freer 
play, and nowhere did they manifest themselves so strongly 
as in the reaction against the pirates which was soon to be 
witnessed. In November, 1693, Landgrave Thomas Smith 
became governor, and while his administration was in many 
points a failure, he did much to hasten a change of public 
sentiment in regard to the buccaneers, and during this period 
more than one hardened outlaw was hung in chains at the 
entrance of the port as a ghastly warning to evil doers. In 
1695 John Archdale, one of the Proprietors, came to Carolina 
armed with all the powers of a dictator, and by a firm and 
impartial administration he soon placed the colony on a pros- 
perous footing. Commerce, which was so nearly destroyed, 
began to revive, and several occurrences recorded during the 
rule of Archdale's successor, Joseph Blake, indicate that the 
Carolinians were aroused to a sense of the infamy which at- 
tached to them from their connection with the pirates, al- 
though it is not improbable that they were brought to this 
mind largely by the fact that they themselves were now suf- 
fering from piratical depredations. During the last five years 
of the century, the colony raised so large a crop of rice that 
the planters could not find a sufficient number of vessels to 
convey it across the water. This crop was a profitable one, 
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and although forced to sell in a single market at prices which 
were little influenced by demand and supply, the colonists 
saw that they had opportunities of growing rich from the 
proceeds of its exportation. Of course the profits depended 
upon the safe arrival of the staple in England, and the Caro- 
linians began to feel very much outraged when their valuable 
cargoes were overhauled by the pirates and destroyed. The 
London merchants who had grown rich in the colonial trade> 
also heard with consternation of the sack of their vessels on 
the high seas, and they began to use all their powerful influ- 
ence to induce Parliament to enact the severest possible laws 
against the audacious freebooters. Yielding to the pressure) 
the House of Commons passed an act so merciless in its terms 
that it soon had the desired effect. The pirates found them- 
selves cut off from many of their convenient rendezvous, and 
the colonists who were still inclined to harbor and encoiirage 
them, were frightened at finding that the late act applied as 
particularly to them as to the actual perpetrators of the out- 
rages. The preamble set forth that, " Whereas severall Evill 
disposed Persons in the Plantations and elsewhere have con- 
tributed very much toward the Encrease and Encouragement 
of Pirates by setting them forth, and by aiding, abetting, re- 
ceiving, and concealing them and their Goods, and there be- 
ing some Defects in the Eaw for bringing such evill disposed 
Persons to condign Punishment," all such persons after Sep- 
tember 29, 1700, should be placed on the same footing as pi- 
rates, and dealt with in the same merciless manner. A spe- 
cial clause of the act, aimed apparently at New York and 
South Carolina, also dealt with colonial officers who might 
refuse to assist the King's officers in the discharge of their 
duty. It was unnecessary at this time, however, to enact 
such stringent laws on the latter point, as both of these colo- 
nies were ruled by Governors who were the avowed enemies 
of the buccaneers. The Earl of Bellamont, who had suc- 
ceeded the notorious Fletcher in New York, and Governor 
James Moore in South Carolina, were both engaged in stamp- 
ing out the evil which had existed for so many years, and 
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assisted by the officials of other colonies, they succeeded in 
making it so unpleasant for the pirates that they abandoned 
their old haunts, and for many years the American waters 
were free from their depredations. 

Whatever selfish motives might have actuated this great 
change of sentiment on the part of the colonists, it must be 
conceded that they were moved by some nobler ideas than 
these. Carolina during late years had been advancing in 
dignity as a colony. She had begun to attract the attention of 
the world, and the influential men of Charles-Town, the lead- 
ers in social and political life, were no longer of the adven- 
turer class that had flocked to her shores thirty years before. 
The late Governor Blake had brought with him to America a 
large following of sturdy, honest, middle-class Englishmen, 
and he and his chief adherents were men of integrity who had 
come to Carolina with high motives for the extension of the 
dominion of England, and with a worthy pride in the great fut- 
ure of the new world. The influx of Huguenots, too, had its 
effect. These people were now well established in the colony 
under the special protection of the British government, and 
although they were still regarded with a jealous eye as aliens 
and intruders, and in some instances had met with political 
and even religious persecutions, still their numbers and their 
high moral character had weight. They were of the best ele- 
ment of the French people, and having been driven from 
their prosperous homes in the fairest provinces of France 
because they would not yield their consciences to the corrupt 
and oppressive standards of the age, it was but consistent with 
their nature to view with abhorrence the toleration of these 
lawless hordes of sea-robbers. It is true they had as yet but 
little part in the affairs of state, but they were enfranchised 
citizens, and the position they were beginning to assume in 
mercantile circles, was giving them an influence which has 
been too frequently underestimated. The lawless class in 
the colony was still numerous and powerful, and its influence 
in behalf of the pirates was hard to overcome, but the better 
element was slowly though surely asserting its supremacy. 
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The men to whom the enforcement of the laws was intrusted 
were no longer of the degraded type of Robert Quarry and 
his lieutenants of twenty years before. They were English- 
men with a pride in England, and in the good name of her 
colonies, and they felt keenly the taunts of the Spaniards that 
Carolina was the nursery of lawlessness in America. Their 
best efforts were put forth to redeem the honor of the Prov- 
ince, and, after many years of toil and danger, they witnessed 
the triumph of their influence, which had so long seemed 
barren and hopeless. With the new period, Carolina entered 
upon a new life, and when the seventeenth century dawned, 
the piracies which had ruined the commerce of some of the 
richest dependencies of England were a thing of the past, 
and the colonies — especially the southern provinces — for more 
than ten years enjoyed an immmunity from depredation 
such as had not been known since the foundation of the Eng- 
lish Plantations in America. During the first years of the 
eighteenth century, Charleston, which had been the harbor of 
the greatest desperadoes of the western world, strung up pi- 
rates at the entrance to the port, scarcely waiting to hurry 
through the formality of a trial. The Province was able of 
itself to drive from the coasts any outlaw who, more daring 
than the rest, might show his colors in those waters; and it 
was not until more than a decade later that the continued In- 
dian wars so depleted the strength of the colony that the pi- 
rates again overran the coast, laid the city under tribute, and 
for the second time succeeded in accomplishing almost the 
complete wreck of English commerce in the new world. 

[Note. — In a subsequent number of this Review will appear an article 
on the Piracies of the Eighteenth Century and their effect on the colonial 
commerce of that period. The two taken together, will form a complete, 
though concise account of this interesting phase of colonial history.— En.] 



